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a positive setback on the function of creative energy in that
particular direction. And this, as we shall see, proved to be
one of the most important forces working against the
immediate imitation of The Castle of Otranfo. Walpole's
story had come a little too early.
To go into any detail of the general characteristics of the
age would be a mere repetition of what has oft been thought
and ever so well expressed. Stress will therefore be laid only
on the attitude and theory of the so-called Augustans with
regard to fiction, especially as represented in periodical
criticism, a factor which is cognate with the matter in hand,
and has not yet received much attention from the historians
of the novel.
Criticism is only the application to individual instances
of the recognized and widespread ideals of a time, and the
periodical critiques indirectly reveal the mental attitude of
the age. To start with, the fact emerges that fiction as a
genre was regarded as quite unworthy of attention. The
Literary Journal in a review of Amelia states, "Romances
and Novels, in general, have no great Right to be mentioned
in Literary Journals."1 Even The Monthly Review expresses
more or less the same contempt. "Novels, tales, romances"
are classed as "monsters of the imagination."2 As late as
1794, Anna Seward, the Swan of Lichfield, wrote to
C. Smith, Esq., of Christ Church, Oxford, "I read not, neither
doubtless do you, the Novel trash of the day. Hours are
too precious for such frivolous waste.. . ."(I)3
It any toleration is extended to Novels and any merit
allowed them, it is because of the faint possibility of teaching
morality through that medium. The Monthly writes,
"Compositions of this kind, nevertheless, when conducted by a
Writer of fine talents and elegant taste, may be rendered as beneficial
as delectable. . . . Very few are disposed to relish the dry precepts of
morality, or to connect a lengthened chain of reasonings the majority
must be entertained with novelty, humoured with fiction, and, as it
were, cheated into instruction.'*4
These were not only the expectations of the critics, but
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